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BERGEN. 

By  Consul  Cliarles  Forman,  Ularcli  30. 

The  Bergen  consular  district  comprises  the  Amtsof  Nordre  Bergen- 
hus,  Soiidre  Bergenhus,  and  the  Amt  of  Bergen,  which  is  coextensive 
with  the  city  of  Bergen.  "Amt "  is  the  name  given  to  the  primary 
political  divisions  of  Norway.  The  area  of  the  district  is  13,1G7 
square  miles,  and  the  population  at  the  last  census  (1910)  was  about 
313,000.  Outside  of  the  city  of  Bergen  the  district  is  thinly  popu- 
lated, having  about  25  persons  to  the  scpare  mile.  The  district  is 
mountainous,  the  coast  being  indented  with  many  fiords  or  inlets  of 
the  sea.  The  commercial  importance  of  the  district  is  centered  in 
Bergen,  which  has  about  90,000  inhabitants,  and  wdiicli  ranks  as  a 
shipping  port  and  commercial  city  next  to  Christiania,  the  capital  of 
Norway. 

Bergen's  Merchant  Fleet. 

The  3'ear  1915  was  a  prosperous  one  for  Bergen.  The  wealth  of 
the  city  is  principally  derived  from  ships  and  from  the  fish  trade. 
Bergen's  merchant  fleet  at  the  end  of  1915  was  composed  of  392 
ships  having  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  540,226.  Of  these  all  but  30 
were  iron  and  steel  steamers.  Most  of  them  are  freight  steamers 
averaging  about  1,500  tons  each.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  merchant 
vessels  of  Norway  for  the  j^ear  was  2,576,218;  hence  Bergen  has 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  tonnage. 

The  shipping  of  Bergen  has  shown  a  steady  increase,  having  been 
304,000  tons  in  1905,  400,000  tons  in  1910,  and  540,266  (as  above 
stated)  in  1915.  As  the  demand  for  ocean  tonnage  is  great  owing  to 
war  conditions,  freights  have  been  high,  so  that  ships  that  could 
have  been  bought  for  about  $200,000  before  the  war  have  been  sold 
since  for  about  $800,000. 

The  local  shipyards  had  a  good  year,  one  of  them  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  its  plant.  A  floating  dock  large  enf)ugli  to  accom- 
mociatc  vessels  of  10,000  tons  is  being  built. 

rish  Trade. 

The  fish-canning  industry  had  a  busy  and  ])rofitable  year.  The 
suppl}'  of  fish  was  good  and  the  canneries  obtained  high  prices.  The 
declared  exports  of  sardines  to  the  United  States  in  1915  amounted  to 
$214,560,  as  against  $376,203  in  1914,  the  decrease  being  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  better  prices  Avere  obtainable  in  the  English  and 
German  markets. 
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The  catcli  of  mackerel  was  less  than  in  1914,  but  prices  were  much 
higher.  The  catch  of  herring  was  slightly  in  excess  of  that  for  the 
previous  year,  with  considerably  higher  prices.  The  catch  of  codfish 
was  an  average  one  but  was  sold  at  higher  prices. 

The  number  of  codfish  caught  in  1915  was  (for  Norway)  66,800,- 
000,  compared  with  81,500,000  in  1914  and  76,000,000  in  1913. 

There  were  exported  from  Bergen  in  1915  12,125,420  pounds  of 
split  cod  against  15,432,356  pounds  in  1914,  and  of  dried  fish  of  va- 
rious kinds  24,250,850  pounds  in  1915  against  27,557,780  in  1914. 

Exports  and  Prices  of  Cod-Liver  Oil — Fish  Roe. 

The  total  exports  of  cod-liver  oil  from  Norway  in  1915  were: 
Steam-refined  oil,  100,000  barrels;  raw  oil,  5,300  barrels;  and  brown 
oil,  34,000  barrels;  making  a  total  of  139,300  barrels  valued  at 
$5,360,000.  In  1914  the  exports  of  cod-liver  oil  totaled  70,000  bar- 
rels, valued  at  $1,206,000. 

The  exports  of  cod-liver  oil  from  Bergen  were  as  follows :  Steam- 
refined  oil,  46,000  barrels  against  20,400  barrels  in  1914;  raAv  oil, 
2,600  barrels  against  18,900  barrels;  and  brown  oil,  19,700  barrels 
against  23,400  barrels,  making  a  total  of  68,300  barrels  for  1915  and 
62.700  barrels  for  1914. 

The  prices  of  cod-liver  oil  in  1915  were  :  Steam-refined  oil,  Feb- 
ruary, $22.78  per  barrel;  March,  $44.22;  July,  $67;  and  August  to 
December,  $80.40.  The  price  of  brown  oil  was  $16.08  per  barrel  in 
February,  $24.12  in  March,  $26.80  in  July,  and  $50.92  in  August 
to  December. 

Fish  roe  has  not  advanced  much  in  price  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  It  is  usually  exported  to  France  and  Spain  to  be  used  as  bait 
in  the  sardine  fisheries.  In  France  most  of  the  fishermen  are  engaged 
in  the  war,  while  in  Spain  sardine  fishing  has  been  poor.  In  1915 
there  were  exported  from  Bergen  38,000  barrels  of  roe  against  30,000 
barrels  in  1914. 

Number  of  Fishermen  and  Boats  Employed  in  the  Fisheries. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries  in  this  consular 
district  in  1914,  being  the  latest  statistics  available,  was  26,378,  of 
which  6,259  devoted  their  entire  time  to  the  industry,  fishing  was  the 
chief  occupation  of  8,017,  while  the  industry  contributed  an  extra 
source  of  income  to  12,102. 

The  number  of  boats  employed  in  the  fisheries  in  the  Bergen  con- 
sular district  in  1914  was  17,828,  as  follows:  Open  boats  without 
motors,  13,095 ;  open  boats  with  motors,  502 ;  dories,  2,207 ;  sailboats 
under  18  tons  with  deck,  195;  sailboats  over  13  tons  with  deck, 
1,686;  and  steamers,  143.  The  total  value  of  the  above-mentioned 
boats  was  about  $4,500,000. 

Yield  of  Farm  Products. 

The  yield  of  farm  products  in  1915  was  below  that  for  1914  and 
for  1913,  owing  to  the  cold  and  wet  spring  and  summer.  Farmers 
obtained  high  prices,  however,  for  their  products,  so  that  the  total 
value  for  1915  exceeded  that  for  1914  and  1913. 

The  j)roduction  of  cereal  crops,  potatoes,  and  hay  during  1915  in 
the  Bergen  consular  district  are  shown  in  the  following  tables,  com- 
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piled  from  the  Journal  du  Bureau  Central  dc  Statistique  du  Royaume 
de  N'or\ege : 

CEREALS. 


Amt. 


Wheat. 


Nordre  Bergenhus. 
Sondre  Bergenhus. 
Bergen 


Bushels. 
201 
51 


Total. 


252 


Rye. 


Barlev.  1     Oats. 


other 
grain. 


Bushels. 
545 
709 


1,254 


Bushels-. 

102,933 

18,570 


121,503 


Bushels. 

288, 357 

306, 777 

167 


Bushels. 
11,132 
37,234 


595,301  I      48,366 


Total 
grain. 


Bushels. 
403, 16S 
363,341 
167 


766,676 


HAY  AND  POTATOES. 


Amt. 

Hay. 

Potatoes. 

Nordre  Bergenhus ; 

Short  Ions. 
189,074 
228,086 

Bushels. 
1,279,915 
1  634  168 

2. 137 

Total 

417,160 

2, 916, 220 

a  12  per  cent  dividend  to  its 
Both  larf^elY  increased  their 


The  total  value  of  the  farm  crops  of  the  Bergen  district  for  1915 
was  $12,443,100,  compared  with  $11,375,582  for  1914  and  $10,074,549 
for  1913. 

Effect  of  Prosperous  Conditions — Decreased  Business  Failures. 

The  prosperity  of  the  fishing  industry  and  of  the  shipping  inter- 
ests of  Bergen  during  1915  have  been  reflected  in  increased  divi- 
dends paid  to  shareholders  by  the  two  leading  banks  of  Bergen,  in 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  bankruptcies  and  of  firms  who 
liave  compounded  with  their  creditors,  in  the  unusual  number  and 
size  of  donations  to  educational  and  charitable  institutions,  in 
amusements,  etc. 

One  of  the  two  leading  banks  paid 
btockliolders  and  the  other  9  per  cent, 
capital  stock  at  the  beginning  of  1916. 

The  principal  donations  during  the  year  were :  To  the  Bergen 
Museum,  $160,800;  commercial  college"  (not  jet  built),  $93,800; 
commercial  club,  $80,400 ;  home  for  sea  captains,  $26,800 ;  Bed  Cross 
clinical  hospital,  $32,696 ;  and  Hanseatic  Museum,  $11,256,  the  dona- 
tions totaling  $482,400. 

In  1915  there  were  10  business  failures,  in  1914  there  were  25.  and 
in  1913  there  were  18.  The  number  of  firms  that  compromised  with 
their  creditors  during  the  year  was  6. 

The  gross  income  of  the  11  moving-picture  theaters  of  Bergen  in 
1915  was  $120,655,  against  $107,680  in  1913  and  $89,340  in  1912. 

Increased  Cost  of  Living. 

There  was  a  marked  advance  in  the  price  of  food,  clothing,  house 
rent,  and  fuel  duping  1915,  as  compared  with  1914,  and  especially  as 
compared  with  prices  before  the  war.  The  advance  has  been  espe- 
cially marked  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs,  which,  in  many  cases,  have 
risen  100  per  cent.    Fresh  meat,  which  sold  at  12  cents  per  pound  in 
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the  first  half  of  1914,  rose  to  24  cents  in  the  last  half  of  1915 ;  butter 
rose  from  23  to  43  cents  per  pound,  eggs  from  23  to  48  cents  per  dozen, 
and  milk  from  3^  to  Gj^  cents  per  quart. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 

Imports  into  Norway  from  the  United  States  largely  increased 
during  the  past  year.  Owing  to  the  total  or  partial  cessation  of  the 
imports  of  certain  articles  from  the  belligerent  countries  it  has 
been  necessary  to  import  from  the  United  States  many  things  for- 
merly obtained  from  other  countries.  It  is  impossible  to  name  the 
various  kmds  of  American  manufactures  sold  in  Bergen.  They 
range  from  foodstuffs,  automobiles,  pumps,  machinery  and  hard- 
ware of  various  kinds,  sewing  machines  and  typewriters,  textiles  and 
toilet  soaps,  shoes  and  leather,  to  shot  guns  and  smoking  tobacco. 
The  present  is  undoubtedly  a  good  time  to  sell  goods  to  Norway. 
This  office  recently,  through  the  columns  of  Commerce  Reports,  re- 
quested that  American  trade  periodicals  be  sent  to  the  Commercial 
Exchange  (Borsen)  of  Bergen,  and  in  response  the  Exchange  has 
received  an  abundant  supply  of  trade  periodicals  which  it  is  hoped 
will  facilitate  local  merchants  in  obtaining  the  addresses  of  Ameri- 
can exporters  of  goods  that  are  locally  needed. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  many  more  American  exporters 
could  find  a  market  in  Norway,  both  in  hitherto  untried  lines  and  in 
lines  that  have  already  been  introduced.  The  well-to-do  class  in 
Bergen  is  large  and  growing  and  is  interested  in  music,  the  theater, 
art,  and  literature  and  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  best  in  what 
it  buys.  It  is  a  city  that  wants  the  best  that  the  United  States  has 
to  offer.  Persons  w^ho  have  not  visited  Norway  would  be  unprepared 
to  see  the  quality  and  beauty  of  the  goods  displayed  in  many  of  the 
Bergen  shops.  That  some  of  these  goods  are  American  is  gratifying, 
but  there  should  be  many  more  of  them. 

It  is  believed  that  in  many  cases  the  best  results  would  be  obtained 
by  sending  American  traveling  salesmen  to  Norway.  A  knowledge 
of  the  language  w^ould  be  useful  but  is  not  essential,  and  hence  it  is 
a  much  simpler  and  easier  matter  to  canvass  the  Scandinavian 
countries  than  countries  like  those  of  Latin  America,  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  is  necessary. 

Foreigners  Passing  Through  Bergen. 

During  the  present  war  Bergen  has  become  one  of  the  gateways 
to  Russia  for  travelers  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  number  of  foreigners  that  passed  through  Bergen  in  1915  was 
14,823,  of  whom  642  were  Americans.  The  great  economic  develop- 
ment that  is  bound  to  take  place  in  Russia  in  the  coming  years  will 
draw  many  American  traveling  salesmen  to  that  country,  and  a  tour 
of  Russia  might  well  include  Norway,  Sw'eden,  and  Denmark. 
Should  it  be  found  inexpedient  to  send  commercial  travelers  from 
the  United  States,  goods  may  be  sold  through  local  commission 
agents,  a  method  that  many  exporters  find  bring  good  results.  Much 
can  be  done  in  some  lines  by  correspondence  with  importers,  but 
in  cases  where  only  lists  of  agents  and  importers  are  desired  time 
could  be  saved  in  most  instances  by  addressing  inquiries  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Washington  before 
writins:  to  the  consulate. 
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Within  the  next  year  or  two  extensive  building  operations  will 
take  place  in  Bergen  to  replace  buildings  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  of  January,  191G. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States,  according  to  invoices  certified  at 
the  American  consulate  at  Bergen,  decreased  in  value  from  $1.861,0G0 
for  1914  to  $1,235,125  for  1915.  The  articles  and  their  value  were 
as  follows : 


Articles. 


1914 


Quantity.      Valua 


Quantity.      Value 


Aluminum pounds. 

Cheese do... 

Fish: 

Ancliovies— 

Salted do... 

Canned do . . . 

Cod- 
Salted do... 

Dried do... 

Herring,  salted do... 

Macterel,  salted do . . . 

other  fish,  salted do . . . 

Sardines  packed  in  oil,  etc.,  in  tins do... 

Furs  and  fur  skins number. 

Guano tons. 

Hides  and  skins pounds. 

Meat  canned do. . . 

Oil: 

Cod-liver gallons. 

Lubricating do. . . 

Paintings ^ number. 

Pips,  lily  of  the  valley thousand. 

Sugar pounds. 

Wood  flom- do. . . 

All  other  articles 


204,493 
126,999 


119,868 
1,030,578 

221,-569 
2,551,725 
6,960,813 
4,122,013 

15,210 
3,296,418 

21,103 

247 

1.731.423 

11,330 

102,507 
3,036 


$.33,768 
17,613 


3,141 
96,926 

17,830 

266,326 

154,908 

330, 108 

1,391 

376,203 

63, 187 

10,676 

358, 181 

1,572 

71,615 
2,148 


52,914 
149,287 


146,432 
556,041 

107,403 
1,454,965 
1,713,410 

564,964 

389,724 
1,261,719 

169,025 


89, 173 

22, 895 


4,293 
33,961 

8,981 
232,025 
46,678 
52,148 
15,437 
214,560 
153,841 


1,340,208 


341,238 


164, 235 

604 

12 


69,887 

425 

9,240 


2,881 
'2,"256,'666' 


27,355 


16,404 
11,708 


417,113 


13, 183 
"5,' 932 


Total. 


1,861,060 


1,235,125 


The  decrea.se  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  is  mainly 
in  fish,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  better  prices  could  be  obtained  in 
other  markets. 

There  were  invoiced  for  the  Philippines,  during  1915,  1,012  pounds 
of  dried  cod,  valued  at  $14G.  There  were  no  invoices  certified  for 
goods  to  Hawaii  or  to  Porto  Rico. 

STAVANGER. 

By  Consul  Maurice  P.  Dnnlap,  April  10. 

Stavanger,  the  largest  center  of  the  fish-canning  industry  in  Nor- 
way, is  interesting  to  commercial  America  mainly  because  of  the 
great  quantity  of  fish  products  exported  to  the  United  States.  It 
should  also  be  interesting  because  of  the  possibilities  of  large  sales 
of  such  articles  as  tomato-paste,  tin,  oil,  and  copper  wire  which  are 
used  in  great  quantities  by  the  canners  or  allied  industries  in  the 
preparation  of  the  goods. 

Stavanger's  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1914  amounted  to 
$2,343,019,  of  which  92  per  cent  w^ere  fish  or  fish  products.  In  1915 
the  exports  had  fallen  off  47  per  cent,  amounting  to  $1,235,560,  of 
which  about  97  per  cent  was  fish. 

Although  exports  to  the  United  States  fell  off,  the  total  shipments 
from  the  district  greatly  increased  during  1915,  and  such  an  era  of 
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prosperity  has  never  been  known.  This  is  clue  mainly  to  the  in- 
creased prices  paid  by  belligerent  countries  for  canned  goods  and 
the  removal  of  certain  tariff  duties  by  Germany  and  Austria,  which 
has  opened  up  entirely  new  markets  for  Stavanger's  fish  products. 
Also  the  competition  of  fish  products  from  certain  other  countries 
at  war  has  been  lessened.  The  new  demand  has  been  so  great  that 
factories  have  been  unable  to  fill  their  orders,  although  they  have 
drawn  on  other  parts  of  Narway  for  material  and  have  worked 
night  and  day  so  long  as  there  was  raw  material  available.  Another 
item  contributing  to  the  present  economic  prosperity  is  the  increase 
in  freight  rates.  Next  to  the  fishing  the  shipping  trade  is  the  most 
important  activity  in  this  district. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  "United  States. 

The  values  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1915,  in- 
voiced at  the  Stavanger  consulate,  are  given  below,  together  with 
comparative  values  for  the  previous  year : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Fish: 

Herring,  pickled  or  salted. 

$45, 164 

227,492 

1,367,959 

298,000 

85,846 

28,352 

8,990 

81,679 

3,727 

8,178 

7,990 

5,259 

S6,399 
112,280 
781,403 

108, 466 

68,651 

14,392 

4,388 

08,872 

2,013 

641 

2,583 

1,755 

Fish— Continued. 

All  other 

$2,320 
120,239 

Mackerel ,  pickled  or  salted. 

Fertilizer,  fish 

S22, 638 

Sardines,  in  oil,  etc 

other,  in  tin  packages — 

Furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed : 
All  other 

5,042 

Herring 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 
Meat  and  meat  products- 
Canned  game 

Carmed  meat 

1,621 
9,955 
15,950 

17,298 
7,000 

Mackerel 

Anchovies 

291 

Appetitsild 

6,896 
8,176 

Fishballs          

Dairy  products:  Cheese.. 
Wood  and  manufactures  of: 
Clothespins..        .  . 

Fishpiidding 

Gaflelbiter 

9,828 

All  other 

11,346 

Shellfish:  Crabmeat,  can- 
ned   

Total      

2,343,019 

1,235,560 

Opportunities  for  American  Tin  Plate  and  Tomato  Pulp. 

The  two  American  products  for  which  there  seems  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  direct  sales  to  Stavanger  are  tin  plate  and  tomato 
pulp.  It  is  estimated  that  this  district  can  now  use  annually  about 
25,000  tons  of  tin  plate  and  25,000  cases,  each  containing  110  pounds, 
of  tomato  pulp.  Samples  of  American  tin  received  here  have  proved 
satisfactory  and  large  orders  have  been  placed  during  the  year.  Con- 
siderable interest  has  also  been  aroused  in  American  tomato  pulp, 
but  until  recently  most  of  the  samples  received  have  been  unsatis- 
factory. I  See  reports  in  Commerce  Reports  for  Oct.  8  and  Nov.  26, 
1915,  and  Feb.  5,  1916.] 

There  has  been  marked  interest  in  many  classes  of  American  goods 
here  during  the  year,  increasing  as  certain  imports  were  cut  off  from  • 
the  various  belligerent  countries.  Factory  managers,  merchants,  and 
agents  have  made  inquiries  at  the  consulate  regarding  automobiles, 
boots  and  shoes,  chemicals  and  dyestuffs,  clothing,  cotton  goods,  dried 
fruits,  household  articles,  leather  goods,  machinery,  metal  goods 
(beams,  wire,  cable),  oils  (cotton  and  peanut  as  substitutes  for  olive 
oil  used  in  the  fish  packing),  rope  (for  fish  nets),  shoe  polish,  scien- 
tific apparatus,  sugar,  sirup,  tobacco,  wool,  and  yarn. 

Goods  not  directly  connected  with  the  fish-canning  or  shipping 
industries  are  often  sold  in  Stavanger  tlii'ough  an  agent  at  Chris- 
tiania,  the  capital.    As  there  are  only  about  150,000  people  in  this 
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district,  many  articles  intended  for  final  consumption  here  can  un- 
doubtedly be  sold  best  that  way.  American  firms  usually  prefer  to 
cover  a  large  territory  through  a  large  center.  Quantities  of  Ameri- 
can grain,  flour,  and  agricultural  implements  have, come  into  this 
district  during  the  year  through  Christiania  agents.  However, 
agencies  established  directly  in  Stavanger  have  also  proved  satisfac- 
tory. English  is  very  generally  used  and  understood  in  the  business 
community. 
American  Exporters  Should  Modify  Terms  of  Credit. 

The  main  hindrance  to  trade  extension  between  Stavanger  and  the 
United  States  is  the  disagreement  regarding  credit  terms.  Pur- 
chasers here  must  often  make  a  deposit  in  a  New  York  bank  before 
goods  will  be  delivered.  Houses  accustomed  to  long  terms  of  credit 
do  not  like  such  stipulations,  and,  although  compelled  to  buy  certain 
goods  from  the  United  States  at  present,  will  undoubtedly  in  many 
cases  return  to  old  continental  markets  as  soon  as  these  are  reopened. 
On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  younger  business  men  are  apparently 
becoming  more  used  to  the  American  methods.  It  often  seems 
unsatisfactory,  however,  especially  under  present  conditions,  to  pay 
in  advance  for  goods  that  are  subject  to  all  manner  of  delays  before 
reaching  the  buyer.  Cash  against  documents  would  seem  in  most 
cases  a  good  compromise,  and  the  American  seller  runs  little  risk  in 
trusting  established  firms  that  furnish  satisfactory  bank  reference. 
Fhictuation  in  Exchange. 

One  curious  feature  of  the  trade  relations  between  Stavanger  and 
America  in  1915  was  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  in  exchange.  An  Ameri- 
can dollar  is  usually  worth  about  3  crowns  and  73  ore  (an  ore  being 
one-hundredth  of  a  crown).  In  March,  1915,  a  dollar  was  worth 
4  crowns  and  4  ore,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  worth  but  3 
crowns  and  71  ore  (and  has  continued  to  fall  since).  Other  cur- 
rencies have  fallen  to  even  a  greater  degree  as  the  following  table 
sliows : 


Currency. 

Normal 
value. 

Value  in 

March, 

1915. 

Value  in 

December, 

1915. 

Crowns. 

18.20 

.90 

.72 

3.73 

Crowns. 

19.35 

.8.3 

4;oi 

Crowns. 
17  30 

Mark                  

70 

.63 

Dollar            

3  71 

The  Fishing  Seasons. 

Every  year  there  are  three  distinct  important  fishing  operations 
carried  on  in  this  district.  First,  there  are  the  spring  herring,  which 
are  caught  from  February  to  April  and  are  mainly  sold  fresh  or 
salted.  Second,  there  is  the  fishing  for  "  brisling,"'  which  has  the 
most  vital  significance  for  the  city  of  Stavanger  of  all  the  fisheries. 
This  begins  in  May  and  continues  on  and  off  throughout  the  year. 
Besides  the  brislings  (also  generally  known  as  "  Norwegian  sar- 
dines "  or  "  sprats  ") ,  some  small  herring  are  included  in  this  catch, 
as  well  as  a  mixture  of  these  two  fish,  known  as  "  blanding."  This 
catch  furnishes  the  principal  raw  stuff  for  the  district's  60  canning 
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factories.  Third,  there  is  the  coast  mackerel  fishing,  which  lasts 
from  about  May  until  November.  This  is  mostly  sold  fresh  for  con- 
sumption in  the  district,  but  some  is  also  canned  and  sent  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Spring  Herring  Catch. 

The  catch  of  spring  herring  was  about  the  same  in  1915  as  in 
1914 — both  catches  being  unusually  large — but  prices  were  so  much 
higher  in  1915  that  the  total  value  of  salted  and  exported  fresh  her- 
ring amounted  to  $1,747,491  as  compared  with  $682,060  for  1914. 

A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total  catch  was  salted  last  year 
than  in  1914.  This  is  because  of  the  particularly  good  market  that 
the  war  has  created  for  the  salted  product.  A  small  portion  of  this 
catch  finds  its  way  to  America  in  cans  as  "  kippered  herring."  The 
item  "  pickled  or  salted  herring "  appearing  on  Stavanger's  list  of 
exports  to  the  United  States  is  not  spring  herring  but  mainly  Ice- 
landic herring,  which  is  considered  a  superior  article  and  is  brought 
here  from  the  north  for  export. 

[A  report  on  Stavanger's  spring  herring  catch  was  published  in  Commerce 
IlKPOKT,s  for  May  16,  1916.] 

Catches  of  Brisling,  Small  Herring,  and  Blanding. 

The  catches  of  brisling,  small  herring,  and  "  blanding  "  were  also 
large  in  1915.  Although  the  total  amount  canned  was  but  slightly 
larger  than  in  1914,  the  value  increased  by  over  $500,000  and  was 
nearly  three  times  the  value  for  1913  ($421,698).  The  following 
figures,  made  up  from  Fiskets  Gang,  show  the  amounts  for  1914 
and  1915 : 


Kinds. 

1914 

1915 

Skjeppes.a 

Value. 

Skjeppes.a 

Value. 

Brislinf!  (sprats) 

244,900 
513,550 
397,850 

$251,384 

470, 955 
613,995 
232, 155 

J559, 852 
499  471 

Small  herring 

Blanding  (brisling  and  small  herring  mixed) 

480,258 

202, 063 

Total 

1,156,300 

731,642 

1,317,105 

1,261,386 

a  A  skjeppe  equals  21.13  auarts. 

The  average  price  of  brisling  was  $1.14  per  skjeppe  (21.13  quarts) 
in  1913,  a  year  when  the  catch  was  small;  $1  in  1914,  and  $1.18  in 
1915.  The  war  gave  a  stimulus  to  brisling  fishing  and,  although 
the  catch  in  1915  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  of  1914,  the 
supply  fell  far  short  of  the  demand.  To  supplement  the  brisling 
catch,  quantities  of  small  herring  were  brought  from  northern  Nor- 
way to  be  canned  in  this  district.  It  takes  several  days  to  bring 
the  fish  from  the  northern  fishing  towns  and  connections  are  not 
very  satisfactory.  In  addition  there  is  not  always  room  for  all  the 
raw  stuff  at  the  factories,  so  the  fish  may  have  to  lie  on  the  pier  and 
thus  become  spoiled.  To  remedy  these  conditions  a  number  of  firms 
have  started  branch  factories  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  the 
fish  are  caught,  at  Harstad,  Kabelvaag,  and  Bod0.  The  raw  product 
is  now  being  put  up  on  the  spot  and  then  shipped  to  Stavanger  for 
marketing. 
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The  demand  for  "  Norwegian  sardines  "  has  been  growing  to  such 
an  extent  that  increasing  quantities  of  the  small  herring  and  bland- 
ing  are  being  packed  to  supply  the  shortage  of  brisling.  The  packing 
of  the  small  herring  in  oil,  dried  after  the  French  method,  instead 
of  smoked  after  the  Norwegian  method,  was  begim  a  few  years  ago 
and  now  seems  to  be  developing  into  an  important  branch  of  the 
industry. 

To  Popularize  the  Term  '•  Brisling." 

During  the  year  a  movement  has  been  started  to  popularize  the 
word  "  brisling  "  as  a  term  for  the  Norwegian  sardine  and  to  stand- 
ardize the  term  so  that  neither  the  inferior  small  hen-ing  nor  the 
blanding  (mixture)  can  bear  the  brisling  label.  This  is  the  result 
of  a  judgment  in  the  British  courts  which  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
word  "  sardine  "  to  describe  any  of  Norway's  canned  product.  The 
case  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  French  and 
Norwegian  packers  who  have  been  competing  in  the  British  market. 
The  French  maintained  that  the  word  "  sardine "  should  be  per- 
mitted only  to  describe  a  certain  land  of  fish  put  up  in  France.  In 
1914  their  objection  was  not  sustained  by  the  British  courts,  but  an 
appeal  taken  by  the  French  packers  in  1915  resulted  in  a  final 
decision  in  their  favor. 

A  provisional  law  was  then  passed  in  Norway  to  encourage  the 
use  of  the  word  "  brisling  "  on  the  labels.  The  law  provides  that  the 
word  "  brisling  "  can  be  used  only  for  a  certain  class  of  fish  and  not 
for  the  small  herring  that  is  similar,  although  inferior,  or  for  the 
blanding — the  mixture  of  the  two  fish.  This  should  assist  in  stand- 
ardizing the  word  "  brisling,"  which  should  eventually  come  to  have 
an  international  significance  of  quality. 

The  words  "  Norwegian  sardine  "  may  still  be  used  on  goods  going 
to  America,  but  as  many  of  the  same  goods  go  to  the  United  States 
as  go  to  Great  Britain,  "  brisling  "  will  undoubtedly  come  into  more 
general  use  everywhere  as  a  trade  name.  The  time  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  term  is  favorable.  Competition  with  the  French 
sardine  has  been  lessened  by  w^ar  conditions,  and  the  Norwegian 
article  sells  as  fast  as  it  can  be  laid  into  boxes. 

Shortage  of  Materials. 

The  shortage  of  such  important  articles  as  tin,  tomato  pulp,  olive 
oil,  salt,  and  coal  caused  considerable  anxiety  to  the  packers.  The 
difficulties,  however,  have  been  largely  overcome.  A  tin-rolling  mill 
has  been  projected  to  make  Stavanger  less  dependent  as  to  its  tin 
supply.  The  mill  will  turn  out  30,000  tons  annually — more  than 
enough  for  the  district's  immediate  needs.  A  Norwegian  American 
is  to  be  in  charge,  and  American  methods  of  manufacture  are  to  be 
followed.    [See  Commerce  Reports  for  Feb.  23,  191G.] 

Mackerel  Fishing. 

Stavanger's  part  in  mackerel  fishing  is  small,  compared  with  other 
parts  of  the  western  coast  of  Norway.  The  catch  was  good  last 
year  from  the  end  of  May  until  September  and  was  valued  at  about 
$65,000.  Prices  for  fresh  mackerel  varied  from  about  3^  to  6  cents 
apiece  in  1915,  or  almost  double  the  prices  of  1914.  While  a  large 
part  of  the  catch  is  sold  fresh  in  the  district,  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable amount  canned.     Of  the  canned  product  791,205  pounds, 
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valued  at  $68,G51,  were  shipped  to  the  United  States.     The  1914 
shipment  was  vahied  at  $85,840. 

The  item  pickled  and  salted  mackerel,  shown  in  the  table  of  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  does  not  include  the  coast  mackerel  fish- 
ing. These  mackerel  are  brought  here  from  Christiansand,  at  the 
southernmost  part  of  Norway,  and  are  known  as  dorgemackerel. 
They  are  caught  during  the  autumn  in  deep  sea,  on  hooks  dragged 
through  the  water,  while  the  coast  mackerel  is  caught  in  nets.  The 
dorgemackerel  are  fatter  and  of  a  better  qualit3^  While  1,947,183 
pounds  of  this  salted  mackerel,  valued  at  $112,280,  was  shipped  to 
the  United  States  via  Stavanger,  by  far  the  largest  shipments  of 
such  goods  are  invoiced  from  Christiansand,  where  there  is  an 
American  consular  agency. 

Herring  from  Iceland  Sold  in  Stavanger. 

Fish  to  be  sold  or  canned  is  not  only  sliip]3ed  to  Stavanger  from 
the  extreme  south  and  north  of  Norway,  but  there  is  also  a  lively 
interest  taken  in  the  fisheries  of  Denmark's  colony,  Iceland.  This 
island  is  about  four  days'  journey  from  Stavanger  but  is  more  acces- 
sible than  some  of  the  fishing  towns  in  northern  Norway  that  furnish 
raw  products  for  Stavanger's  factories.  A  number  of  expeditions 
fitted  out  here  have  x^rofited  largely  the  past  season  from  the  Ice- 
landic fisheries.  It  is  estimated  that  70,819  barrels  of  Icelandic  her- 
ring, weighing  about  165  pounds  to  the  barrel,  have  been  received  at 
Stavanger  during  the  year  and  sold,  pickled,  or  salted  for  export. 
These  shipments  went  principally  to  Sweden  and  Germany,  although 
the  pickled  or  salted  herring  exported  to  the  United  States  (275,972 
pounds,  valued  at  $6,399)  was  mainly  Icelandic.  The  Icelandic  her- 
ring is  larger  and  fatter  than  that  caught  in  this  vicinity.  The  sea- 
son for  this  fishing  is  from  the  middle  of  Jul}^  to  the  middle  of 
September. 

Importance  of  Shipping  Trade. 

The  shipping  trade  represents  an  important  industry  in  this  dis- 
trict. Shipbuilders  have  been  profitably  emploj^ed  the  whole  year — 
in  fact,  have  had  more  orders  than  they  could  fill.  The  two  largest 
ship3^ards,  both  located  in  the  city  of  Stavanger,  during  the  j'ear  have 
completed  six  steamers  of  3,100  tons.  The  output  for  the  whole  of 
Norway  in  1915  was  55  steamers  of  45,999  tons.  Extensive  altera- 
tions now  under  way  in  the  shipyards  will  make  it  possible  for  ves- 
sels of  much  larger  tonnage  to  be  built  and  repaired  here.  [See 
Commerce  Reports  for  Dec.  17,  1915.] 

In  spite  of  increased  dangers  at  sea,  entailing  high  insurance  rates, 
the  i^-ofits  from  the  shipping  trade  have  advanced  at  an  unusual 
rate,  and  as  a  result  considerable  wealth  has  come  both  to  Haugesuncl 
and  Stavanger.  Shipowners  here  have  profited  not  only  from  the 
internment  of  the  German  commercial  fleet  and  the  turning  of 
British  and  French  merchant  vessels  into  military  transports  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  European  countries  that  formerly  obtained 
supplies  near  at  hand  must  now  go  overseas  for  them. 

Speculating  in  Ship  Shares. 

A  distinct  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  speculating  in  ship 
shares.     One  company  owned  two  vessels  and  was  capitalized  at 
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$227,800.  This  amount  was  divided  into  small  shares  of  $134  each 
and  these  were  sold  generally.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  were 
worth  $402  each.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  year  one  of  the 
ships  was  sold  and  a  40  per  cent  dividend  declared.  Another  com- 
pany, started  in  the  spring  of  1915,  made  some  particularly  fortu- 
nate transactions  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  ships,  so  that  the  com- 
pany's shares  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  quoted  300  per  cent  above 
par.  The  capital,  about  $270,000,  is  mostly  in  the  city  of  Stavanger 
and  the  company  is  considered  solid  enough  to  withstand  even  such 
a  reaction  as  the  end  of  the  war  might  bring.  A  dividend  of  20  per 
cent  has  already  been  paid.  Another  company  of  six  men  pur- 
chased a  ship  that  was  sold  a  few  months  later  with  a  profit  of  over 
$50,000  for  each  of  the  members.  A  number  of  Stavanger's  vessels 
have  been  bound  by  long-term  charter  parties  and  could  not  earn 
their  part  of  the  1915  profits.  The  shares  in  these  ships  also  advance, 
however,  as  their  date  of  release  draws  near. 
Freight  Rates  with  TJnited  States. 

Freight  rates  between  Stavanger  and  the  United  States,  which 
advanced  from  200  to  300  per  cent  in  1914,  are  now  probably  50 
per  cent  higher  than  they  were  at  the  close  of  1914.  The  Norwegian- 
America  Line,  according  to  its  representatives  here,  throughout  last 
year  ran  15  to  20  extra  vessels,  each  capable  of  carrjdng  from  3,000 
to  6,000  tons,  dead  weight.  Still  there  has  not  been  enough  cargo 
space.  Orders  of  American  goods  continue  to  increase  and  there  have 
been  many  complaints  from  merchants  regarding  the  long  delays  in 
receiving  filled  orders. 

The  falling  off  of  fish  exports  to  America  has  been  so  great  that 
certain  outward-bound  vessels  that  formerly  called  at  Stavanger  no 
longer  visit  the  port.  The  vessels  of  the  Norway-Mexico  Gulf  Line 
and  the  Norwegian  South  America  Line  do  not  call  as  they  did  in 
1914.  Shipments  by  these  lines  must  go  first  to  Christiania.  The 
freight  from  Stavanger  to  America  is  about  one-third  that  going  the 
other  way. 
Steamship  Connections  with  England. 

Both  freight  and  passenger  steamship  connections  with  England 
have  continued  undisturbed  by  the  war.  Boats  go  direct  to  New- 
castle three  times  a  week  and  there  are  indirect  connections  via 
Bergen  to  the  North  every  day.  Coastwise  connections  could  well  be 
better,  for  the  needs  of  Stavanger's  fish  factories.  Telephone  con- 
nections throughout  the  district  and  with  other  parts  of  Norway 
are  good,  and  the  charge  is  small.  A  three-minute  talk  with  Chris- 
tiania costs  $0.40.  The  Government  telephone  serves  a  special  pur- 
pose during  the  fishing  season  when  the  fishermen  along  the  coast  use 
it  to  locate  their  catch. 
Other  Industries. 

Other  industries  in  the  district  had  difficulty  in  getting  the  proper 
raw  materials  and  there  were  delays  and  inconveniences  in  findmg 
new  connections.  However,  the  year  in  general  was  a  prosperous 
one. 

One  of  the  largest  wool  factories  in  Norway  is  located  in  this 
district.    The  domestic  production  of  raw  wool,  however,  does  not 
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meet  the  demands  and  new  connections  have  recenth'  been  estab- 
lished with  Argentina  and  some  wool  comes  from  England  as  before. 

A  large  factory  manufacturing  worsted  yarn  tripled  its  ordinary 
profits  during  last  year,  although  goods  could  only  be  sold  in  Nor- 
way on  account  of  the  embargo. 

The  seven  brick-manufacturing  establishments  had  a  good  year. 
Not  only  were  there  a  greater  number  of  new  buildings  erected  than 
in  1914,  but  the  proportion  of  brick  over  wood  as  a  building  material 
has  increased.  Besides  a  large  school  building  there  were  licenses 
given  for  the  building  of  1G7  houses  and  G  factories  in  1915,  compared 
with  109  houses  and  2  factories  in  1914,  and  188  houses  and  5  fac- 
tories in  1913.  Of  the  new  factories,  three  were  fish  canning,  one 
sardine  key,  one  clothespins,  and  one  dry  battery.  There  was  a 
marked  increase  in  building  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year, 
especially  noticeable  after  the  boom  in  shipping. 
American  Carbide  Company. 

The  American  carbide  company  which  over  a  year  ago  secured 
valuable  concessions  at  Saude  Falls,  in  this  disirict.  has  taken  steps 
toward  the  development  of  this  project.  A  new  quay  valued  at 
about  $G,000  and  new  barracks  valued  at  about  $4,000  have  been  built 
at  the  end  of  the  fjord  where  the  Saude  River  comes  in.  It  is 
expected  that  work  on  the  carbide  factory  itself  will  begin  in  the 
course  of  the  year  after  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  engineers  from 
the  United  States.  The  Saude  Falls  Co.,  a  Norwegian  organization, 
has  also  begun  work.  This  is  to  develop  the  water  power  which  will 
furnish  the  electrical  supply  for  the  American  factory  and  other 
projects.  It  is  expected  that  a  fair-sized  town  will  develop  at  Saude 
as  a  result  of  this  activity  and  there  has  already  been  a  boom  in  land 
values  in  the  vicinity. 
New  Sources  of  Water  Power. 

A  lack  of  rain  caused  a  serious  shortage  of  electrical  power  for  the 
city  of  Stavanger  during  the  last  months  of  1915  [see  Commerce 
Reports  for  Jan.  20,  191G]  and  increased  interest  in  the  development 
of  newly  purchased  rights  to  great  sources  of  unused  water  power 
that  should  be  ample  for  Stavanger  for  an  indefinite  time.  Final 
purchases  to  these  rights  were  made  during  the  year,  about  $120,000 
being  paid  in  all  for  theni.  At  Sirdal,  which  lies  in  the  southern  part 
of  this  district,  are  located  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  falls  that  will 
furnish  the  new  electrical  supply.  With  the  new  and  old  sources, 
the  city  now  owns  25,000  hydroelectric  horsepower  without  regula- 
tion and  100,000  with  regulation.  Plans  are  now  being  made  to  use 
7,000  horsepower  at  one  of  the  Sirdal  falls  which  has  such  an  ample 
water  supply  that  no  artificial  regulation  is  needed.  Final  estimates 
r.s  to  the  total  cost  of  this  project  have  not  been  completed,  but  they 
will  probably  be  $500,000  to  $800,000.  The  contract  is  not  to  be  given 
out  to  a  private  concern.  Such  offers  as  are  desired  for  the  different 
machinery  needed  will  be  furnished  this  consulate.  It  will  take  two 
or  three  years  to  complete  this  project. 

The  town  of  Haugesund  has  also  recently  paid  about  $171,000  for 
rights  to  a  water  supply  furnishing  44,000  horsepower.  _ 

Work  on  the  new  trans-Atlantic  radio  station,  which  has  been 
under  construction  for  the  last  two  years,  has  been  delayed  by  the 
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war,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  station  will  be  finished  in  the 
course  of  another  year.    New  machinery  has  recently  been  received 
from  England. 
Banking  Conditions — Municipal  Improvements. 

New  situations  created  by  the  war  have  been  well  handled  by  the 
banks,  and  no  shortage  of  money  has  been  felt.  The  Handels-  og 
Industribank  has  more  than  doubled  its  capital,  extending  it  from 
$214,400  to  $536,000.  The  Stavanger  Marine  Insurance  Co. 
(Sjoforsikringsselskab)  also  extended  its  capital  from  $107,200  to 
$268,000.  Both  issues  of  stocks  were  immediately  oversubscribed. 
Holders  of  shares  in  the  two  leading  commercial  banks  were  paid  a 
10  per  cent  profit,  which  in  each  case  was  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
net  profit  for  the  year. 

The  municipal  government  of  Stavanger  has  been  working  under 
j)ressure  to  keep  pace  with  the  expansion.  Two  large  schools,  besides 
one  already  started,  must  be  built,  which  will  cost  together  about 
$400,000.  Other  projects  being  considered  are  the  beginning  of  a 
municipal  street  car  system  to  cost  about  $250,000,  a  new  water- 
works to  cost  at  least  $500,000,  a  new  gas  works  for  about  $300,000, 
and  continued  work  on  the  stone  quay  about  $250,000.  The  city 
budget,  which  25  years  ago  was  about  $130,000,  is  now  over  five 
times  that  amount. 

Increased  Cost  of  Living — Crops. 

Rents  have  advanced  18  per  cent  since  the  war  began,  fuel  over  50 
per  cent,  clothing  over  28  per  cent,  and  food  over  54  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  living  in  general,  which  during  the  five  years  previous  to  the 
war  had  gone  up  15  per  cent,  has  advanced  nearly  40  per  cent  since. 

The  following  statistics,  showing  the  value  of  the  principal  crops 
of  the  Amt  and  for  all  of  Norway,  have  been  compiled  from  the 
yearly  publication  of  the  Director  of  Agriculture.  According  to  this 
pamphlet  the  rise  in  prices  has  made  it  difficult  to  reckon  values 
exactly,  but  the  estimates,  which  are  about  a  third  higher  than  for 
1914,  are  conservative. 


Crop. 

-Vmount. 

All  Norway. 

1914 

1915 

1915 

Hay 

$2,338,542 
444,317 

83,339,130 
e.m.  576 

548, 903, 868 

Potatoes      

6,779,379 

Oats 

377, 155          605, 722 
56,481             78,435 
35,256            59,342 
6,376            10,480 

7,015,117 

772, 179 

2, 634, 054 

Other 

2, 224, 400 

Total 

3,258,127       4,696,685 

68,328,997 

The  berries  here,  including  strawberry,  blueberry,  raspberr}^,  goose- 
berry, currant,  and  wild  cranberry,  known  at  "  tyttebaer,"  are  of  ex- 
ceptional good  quality  and  appearance  and  have  found  favor  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Norway.  The  principal  kinds  of  fruit  grown 
here  are  plums,  apples,  cherries,  and  pears.  Considering  Stavanger's 
northern  latitude — it  lies  almost  directly  across  from  the  southern 
tip  of  Greenland — it  would  seem  surprising  that  there  is  such  a 
variety.    The  Gulf  Stream,  of  course,  alters  the  climate. 


14  SUPPLEMENT    TO    COMMERCE    EEPOPvTS. 

Much  new  land  has  been  cleared  and  planted  during  the  past 
months.  Clearing  here  is  difficult  because  of  the  rocky  condition  of 
the  ground.  The  farming  districts  are  covered  with  a  network  of 
stone  fences  inclosing  small  areas.  Much  of  the  land  is  treeless, 
although  there  are  evidences  that  formerly  there  were  forests  of 
great  trees,  the  roots  of  which  increase  the  difficulty  in  clearing  the 
hind.  Interest  has  recently  been  manifested  in  the  reforestation  of 
these  areas  and  the  forestry  association  is  planning  to  send  a  man  to 
the  Ignited  States  vrith  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  trees  from  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States.  [See  Commerce  Eeports  for  Jan. 
15,  191G.] 
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